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EMILY LADY TENNYSON, 











Lady Tennyson, whose death occurred 
August 10, was a woman of large culture and 
unusual force of character. For more than 
forty years she graced and honored the home 
of England’s great poet-laureate. She was an 
invalid the greater part of her life, and physical 
weakness made her shrink from social inter- 
course. She, no doubt, intensified her hus- 
band’s natural aversion to publicity, but she 
was a companion to him in the fullest sense of 
the term, entering sympathetically into his plans 
. and contributing no little to his literary success. 
After the death of the poet, in October, 1892, 
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she materially aided Hallam Tennyson in writ- 
ing the life of his father, supplying from mem- 
ory much important information relating to the 
poet’s life and writings. 

Emily Sarah Sellwood was born in Berkshire, 
July 9, 1813. About this time her father re- 
moved to Horncastle, Lincolnshire, where he 
followed the legal profession and was a highly 
respected man. Her mother, a sister of Sir 
John Franklin, the arctic explorer, died in 1816, 
leaving three daughters. Her youngest sister, 
Louisa, married Charles Tennyson Turner, the 
poet’s older brother, who became vicar of 
Grasby, and is known as the author of several 
volumes of verse. It is likely that Alfred 
Tennyson met her in childhood, for the Tenny- 
son children often drove across the country to: 
Horncastle, only a few miles from Somersby. 
She has been described as “a singularly charm- 
ing girl,” and Alfred’s attachment for her is 
nothing surprising. Mr. Sellwood was exceed- 
ingly devoted to his motherless girls, and gave 
them a thorough education. The marriage of 
Emily to the young poet was postponed many 
years through the advice of her father, who 
thought they should have something more sub- 
stantial than the young man’s output of poetry 
to live upon. This objection being removed, 
they were married June 13, 1850, and settled 
down at Twickenham. 

Carlyle, meeting the laureate in September, 
1850, was much pleased with “his new wife ”: 
“Mrs Tennyson lights up bright glittering blue 
eyes when you speak to her; has wit; has 
sense; and were it not that she seems so very 
delicate in health, I should augur really well 
of Tennyson’s adventure.” 

The Tennysons visited Italy in 1851, and 
vivid memories of their travels are recalled in. 
“The Daisy,” a charming poem addressed to. 
Mrs. Tennyson. It was written in Edinburgh 
two years later, and was suggested by the finding 
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of a daisy in a book—the flower having been 
plucked on the Spliigen and placed by her be- 
tween the leaves of a little volume as a me- 
mento of their Italian journey. The poet’s 
fancy was stirred, and revived the delicious 
hours 
“In lands of palm and southern pine ; 
In lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize, and vine.” 

In the autumn of 1853, the Tennysons left 
Twickenham (where Hallam, the present Lord 
Tennyson, was born, in 1852) and removed to 
Farringford, near Freshwater, on the Isle of 
Wight. Here was born (March 16, 1854) 
Lionel Tennyson, who died on the homeward 
voyage from India, April 20, 1886. Bayard 
Taylor, while on a visit in 1857, thought the 
Farringford household a “delightful family 
circle.” ‘His wife,” he writes in a letter to 
Mr. Boker, “is one of the best women I ever 
met with, and his two little boys, Hallam and 
Lionel, are real cherubs of children.” 

Anne Gilchrist, who met the Tennysons 
when they were seeking a new residence and 
looked at several places in Surrey and Sussex, 
thus speaks of Mrs. Tennyson in 1866: “Asweet, 
graceful woman, with singularly winning, gentle 
manners, but she looks fainfully fragile and 
wan.” The laureate finally bought the Green 
Hill estate in Sussex in 1867, and built Ald- 
worth, which became their summer home after 
1868. 

Another pictures Lady Tennyson in later 
years, paying her a just meed of praise: 
“ Those who were privileged to visit the Tenny- 
son family at either Aldworth or in their Isle 
of Wight home were always immensely im- 
pressed by the mistress of the household. Al- 
though she had been for years a complete 
invalid, her mental power was of such a high 
order, that from her couch she managed every- 
thing and everybody around her, including hus- 
band, sons, and daughters-in-law. When any 
act of cruelty or injustice was mentioned in her 
presence, she would half rise from her sofa, 
and with gleaming eyes and clinched hands 
express her abhorrence of what she had just 
heard.” 

It may be truthfully said of Lady Tennyson, 
that she fully satisfied her distinguished poet- 


husband’s lofty ideal of womanhood. It was 
his good fortune to have blessed home influ- 
ences in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age. 
Next to a beloved mother, his wife was the 
woman who sustained and inspired him most. 
There was no lack of fidelity and consideration 
on either side. The poet lovingly bore testi- 
mony in several poems to her loyalty and 
worth. What sort of helpmeet she was he 
gratefully portrayed in the “ Dedication” —an 
exquisitely tender tribute that appeared in the 
“Enoch Arden” volume (1864): — 
“ Dear, near and true — no truer Time himself 

Can prove you, tho’ he make you evermore 

Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 

Shoots to the fall — take this, and pray that he 


Who wrote it, honoring your sweet faith in him, 
May trust himself.” 


There are instances in Tennyson's works of 
women married, but not mated. Certainly not 
of these is Edith (another name doubtless for 
Lady Tennyson), who is so generously praised 
in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”: — 

** Gone with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence 
ran, 

She with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of 
man, 

Strong in will and rich in wisdom, Edith, yet so lowly-sweet, 

Woman to her inmost heart, and woman to her tender feet.”’ 

Most touchingly did the aged singer refer to 
his wife in the opening lines of his posthumous 
book of poems ( 1892): — 

“There on the top of the down, 
The wild heather round me and over me June’s high blue, 
When I looked at the bracken so bright and the heather so 
brown, 
I thought to myself I would offer this book to you, 
This and my love together, 
To you that are seventy-seven, 
With a faith as clear as the heights of the June blue heaven, 
And a fancy as summer-new 
As the green of the bracken amid the gloom of the heather.”’ 


One who visited the laureate some years be- 
fore his death called Mrs. Tennyson his 
“guardian angel, the sweetest and tenderest.” 
One service in particular she rendered which 
was highly appreciated by her husband. He 
disliked to write letters, while she excelled in 
the epistolary art. Mrs. Gilchrist, who had 
much correspondence with her in 1866-7, tells 
of receiving “such kind little notes from her.” 
For many years the wife voluntarily assumed 
the heavy burden of reading and answering the 
piles of letters that poured in upon the poet, 
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and thus saved him many precious hours for 
reading and composition. Later, Hallam Ten- 
nyson, who watched over his father with a 
thoughtful solicitude, was the poet’s secretary 
and constant companion. “To his wife’s per- 
petual and brooding love and care of him,” says 
Mr. Knowles in the Mineteenth Century (Janu- 
ary, 1893), “and afterward to his son’s equal 
and measureless devotion, the world owes, 
under Providence, many years of Tennyson’s 
prolonged life and many of his immortal 
poems.” 

Lady Tennyson possessed a talent for music, 
and composed airs for many of Tennyson’s 
songs. Her literary gifts, too, were of no mean 


order. A woman of deeply religious nature, 
she occasionally wrote hymns, breathing a 
spirit of earnest piety and reverent devotion. 
The following stanzas she wrote for a‘ Morning 
Hymn ” for boys in the Gordon Home, an in- 
stitution in which Lord Tennyson felt a warm 
interest :— 
“* Thy servants pray, O hear us, Lord! 
Be thou our shield, be Thou our sword, 


Be Thou our guard against all sin, 
From foes without, from foes within. 


**O make us loving brothers all, 
Forgetting self at duty’s call: 
Bless Thou the guardians of our land, 
And keep our dear ones in Thy hand.”’ 


Curcaco, Ill. Eugene Parsons. 





WRITING FOR,DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 


Besides its editorial staff and its regular 
news purveyors, every daily paper has a great 
many stated and occasional contributors. 

At first sight it would seem that this field 
should be a very good one, especially for ver- 
satile writers. Often it proves to be so, but 
sometimes the occasional contributor is only a 
loser by the attempt to work for the dailies. 

Several years ago a gentleman residing in 
France, an expert in matters of art, sent letters 
on art and architectural subjects to two of the 
best of the New York daily newspapers. All 
of them were printed, and they were well re- 
ceived by the public, but no money was sent 
to the writer, and no notice was taken of 
repeated requests for a settlement. Some 
months later he applied in person, and after 
tedious delays was able to collect the money 
due him. Subsequent offers were made by 
both papers for a continuance of the corre- 
spondence, but they were declined. 

A lady residing in New York city, being per- 
sonally known as a useful writer to the managing 
editor of another prominent New York daily, 
was requested by him to write upon certain 
‘topics for his Sunday issues. The prices 


agreed upon were very good. The trouble 
came in the loss of many manuscripts and in 
difficulty in getting the money for those which 
were printed. This writer also came to the 
conclusion that “writing for the dailies” was 
too troublesome, in proportion to the returns 
received. 

A third person has lately had a similar expe- 
rience. The conductor of the “‘Woman’s Page” 
of a morning paper applied to a capable writer 
to supply acertain amount of “stuff!” Besides 
the writing, a part of this work required the 
spending of three whole days’ time, and more 
than two dollars in cash, in collecting the de- 
sired information. In all, about five columns 
were furnished, on eleven different topics. All 
the matter was printed, and more of the same 
kind is desired; but it is doubtful if it will be 
supplied by the same person. 

The matter was, of course, not all intended 
for one issue. For four weeks the contributor 
was compelled to scan closely the columns of 
the voluminous daily to discover her own work 
under its disguises of exaggerated head-lines. 
None of it was signed, the rule of this paper, 
as of most dailies, being that no names of con- 
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tributors shall appear in its columns, save those 
which are already so well known that they have 
a money value, aside from the quality of the 
material to which they are attached. 

In the end, this contributor received a check 
for $5.71 for her work. Many others tell 
similar tales. 

The reason for this unsatisfactory condition 
of things is undoubtedly to be found in the 
high pressure at which everything connected 
with the work of a newspaper office is necessa- 
rily done. 

Those who are so regularly employed that 
they are constantly on hand, like the workers 
in any other large business place, are ready to 
take any work that may be assigned them, know 
when it appears, and when, where, and how to 
collect for it. Here the occasional contributor 
is at a disadvantage. Payments for work done 
during the week are supposed to be made from 
a certain desk on a certain day in each week. 
If the contributor knows this (often he has not 
an easy task to find it out), and is on hand to take 
his place in the waiting queue, he will, after two 
or three hours of patient standing, receive the 
amount of his claim. At the present date mat- 
ters (with reputable papers) are in better shape 
for out-of-town correspondents than at the time 
when the person mentioned in the first instance 
sent his letters from France. Now, a writer 
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who resides at a distance fares rather better 
than one who lives near by, for he will probably 
get his check about the first of each month for 
the preceding month. But, if he resides in the 
city, he need not expect that a check will be 
sent to him, unless by special arrangement. 
Even if he presents himself in person more 
than two weeks after the end of the month dur- 
ing which his work appeared, he will very likely 
be told that the accounts for that month have 
been closed, and will not be opened for any one. 

It is this difficulty in getting the money for 
one’s work which deters nearly all, save those 
who regard themselves as regular “ press-work- 
ers,” from attempting to contribute to the daily 
papers. It is true that the work of some of the 
best of living writers frequently appears in 
newspapers; but it is also true that literary 
reputations are seldom made there. 

To succeed as a writer for daily newspapers 
one needs, first of all, the wiry toughness of 
constitution and insensibility to fatigue which 
characterize the Texas broncho, and as absolute 
a delight in merely physical work as in mental 
labor. Then, if the writer devotes himself to 
his chosen profession, and if he is possessed of 
unlimited pluck and perseverance, his prospects 
are good; but for the “occasional contributor ” 
the daily press offers few opportunities. 

New York, N. Y. Helen Evertson Smith. 





EDITORIAL PERSONALITIES. 


Editors, reporters, and correspondents will 
do well to avoid personalities — uncalled-for 
personalities in print. Too personal journal- 
ism is distasteful to cultivated readers. Years 
ago fights with the pen between editors of rival 
papers helped sell papers. Back in the ’thirties 
the Mew York Sun and the New York Herald 
editors gained thousands of readers because of 
a personal bitterness between these editors, 
which was ventilated in print. To-day the 


reading public cares but little for fights between 
rival editors. Mr. Dana’s son, of the Mew 
York Sun, in the absence of his father, recently 
tried to pick a personal quarrel with the Vew 
York Tribune by reviving an exploded calumny 
concerning Mr. Reid. Fifteen years ago Paul 
Dana would have received a caustic rebuke 
from the 7ridune. As it is, Mr. Reid appre- 
ciates the youth of Paul and the lack of interest 
by the public in the personal affairs of the 
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Tribune and the Suan, so he replied to young 
Mr. Dana unconcernedly, proving conclusively 
the young man’s error and impetuosity, and 
there the matter dtopped. The veteran jour- 
nalist, with no little kindliness of spirit, thus 
taught the younger generation of observing 
editors a useful lesson. 

An over-readiness to print caustic personal 
criticism betokens a narrowness of perception, 
unless such criticism is obviously demanded 
for the public good. ‘A boodling public official 
should be dubbed so in print in the plainest 
kind of English; but hearsay comment or criti- 
cism about the private affairs of citizens is too 
frequently thrust before readers, and subserves 
no public good whatever. On the contrary, it 
mot infrequently does harm. Young corre- 


spondents are prone to write unnecessary per- 
sonalities. They also usurp editorial functions 
oftentimes, by expressing opinions in their 
news reports. From a strict professional point 
of view, the best news correspondent carefully 
eschews editorial writing, and so is likely to 
abstain from unnecessary or harmful person- 
alities. But news reports that include an 
almost impertinent inquisitiveness into private 
personal affairs are repellant alike to self- 
respecting editors and reporters and to de- 
cent-minded readers. A larger avoidance of 
personalities, by both editors and reporters, in 
the journals of the nation, will help strengthen 
the press in the minds of the majority of intelli- 
gent newspaper readers. 
San Digco, Calif. 


Moses Y. Beach. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XIV.— By THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN 
: JEWESsS. 


The American Fewess is decidedly an im- 
portant organ. It has norival. Itis the only 
publication in the world for Jewish women —a 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not wantin the way of manuscripts, 
was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and will be 
continued. The article in the September Writer was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /udefend- 
ent. The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor 
of the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Lesdie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Over/and 
Monthly. The articles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the New 
York Observer. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home, The articles for April were by 
Frank Lee Farrell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 
Henry Tyrrell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and 
the Editor of Gedey's. The article for June was by Amos. R. 
Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule. The article next 
month will be by the Editors of the Vouth’s Companion. 


literary, religious, and social organ to connect 
the sisters dwelling in every part of this coun- 
try. In addition to this, we attempt to convey 
to the Jewesses the lofty aims and achieve- 
ments of non-Jewish women who unceasingly 
devote their energies to advance the general 
conditions of humanity. We demand religious 
suffrage in the synagogue and social equality 
in the world. To gain the latter, we are desir- 
ous that the American Fewess be read by the 
women of other creeds, so that they may be 
convinced that our aims and aspiration are the 
same as theirs, and that we participate in all 
questions pulsating and throbbing in the 
national and social world of America. Caste 
and class in this country are institutions created 
by women for women, mostly, and it is only 
through women that these distinctions, so inimi- 
cal to the spirit of a Republic, can be abol- 
ished. The Jewesses of America, born on the 
same soil, educated in the same schools, reared 
in the same moral and ethical atmosphere of 
this free country, profiting by the same exhor- 
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tations of press and platform, are in all respects 
fully equipped to fall in line with their Chris- 
tian sisters, and grasp and work for the realiza- 
tions of noble truths. 

We therefore invite writers of all classes and 
all creeds to send us contributions on subjects 
interesting to womanhood in general and in 
particular to the women to whom the maga- 
zine is devoted. Sketches of prominent Jew- 
ish women of ancient and modern times, with 
portraits for illustrations, are especially desira- 
ble. Fiction dealing with Jewish topics and 
Jewish life is preferable, but we accept short, 
crisp, lively little stories of a general character, 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 words. Just now we 
want a good serial story, if it is not too high- 
priced. It should have an interesting plot, 
but must not smack in the least of the sensa- 
tional or immoral. Our magazine enters the 
homes of the best Jewish families in the land 
and is read by young and old. 

We also want articles on woman as a bread- 
winner and original reasons that lead to her 
becoming such, the pros and cons about self- 
supporting women, the influence her new con- 
ditions have on herself, home, business, and 
the social world. 

Our contributors may be men or women. 
Short articles are preferable — 1,000 words is 


about all we care to have on those subjects. 
Therefore, every word must be telling and to 
the point, as we do not care to pay for words 
which convey no more than if they had re- 
mained unsaid. 

What we accept we regard as our own, and we 
reserve the privilege of adding to or taking from 
it, and of publishing it at a time suitable to us. 
We pay on acceptance, and prefer to have the 
author make his own price, as it saves us time 
not to have to read anything which we regard 
as beyond our means. 

We return manuscript, if return postage is 
sent. Therefore, it is to the advantage of the 
author to send us only the best, something 
which will help to make the magazine an intel- 
lectual power. 

We must not omit to say that the A meri- 
can Jewess aims to bring out new literary 
talent, and if young writers show capability, 
we encourage them to continue, by correcting, 
arranging, and printing their articles, and advis- 
ing the inexperienced by letter how best to 
improve their talent. Of course, for such man- 
uscripts we do not pay, but it may be worth 
knowing that we have already paved the 
way for many beginners, and have started them 
on the road to success. 


New York, N. Y. Rosa Sonneschein. 





BAD ENGLISH FROM GOOD WRITERS. 


A person prone to trip discovers a sort of 
petty, malicious, but quite explicable, pleasure 
in witnessing the blunders of his superiors. I 
shall never forget my delight (as a boy) when 
a very critical, punctilious lady, who had often 
given me the gratuitous benefit of her observa- 
tions on table manners, upset a plate of beans 
into her lap. So one who mixes “who’s” and 
“which’s,” and finds “shall’s” and “will’s” 
beyond his comprehension, and makes mis- 
takes in compounding sentences may find a 


kindred glow of pleasure in the following ex~ 
amples from famous writers : — 

George Eliot says in “Felix Holt”: ‘She 
disentangled her foot from her netting and 
wound it up.” 

Sir Walter Scott in the twenty-second chap- 
ter of “Ivanhoe” wrote: “This formidable 
baron was clad in a leathern doublet, fitted 
close to his body, which was frayed and soiled 
with the stains of his armor”; and again ina 
note to “Ivanhoe” he thus expressed himself 
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gracefully: “A ¢wdchan is a calf’s skin stuffed 
and placed before a cow who has its calf to 
induce the animal to part with Aer milk.” 

Washington Irving wrote in the “ Alham- 
bra”: “They attend all fétes and dancings in 
Granada and its vicinity, light bon-fires on the 
hills on St. John’s eve, and dance away the 
moonlight nights on the harvest home of a 
small field within the precincts of the fortress, 
which yield a few bushels of wheat.” 

A well-known translator made this amusing 
complication: “ ‘Quite a fight goin’ on,’ con- 
versationally drawled the soldier with the 
chicken whose trouser’s leg was half gone.” 

But Thackeray, more frequently than any 
other writer of note, fell into such inaccura- 
cies of style. Here are two or three examples 
from “ Vanity Fair” ; — 

“T hope it was that he wanted to see Amelia, 
and be reconciled defore he left the world to 
the dear and faithful wife of his son, it was 
most likely that; for his will showed that the 
hatred which he had so long cherished had 
gone out of his heart.” 

“How many.a time had he longed for that 
moment, and ¢hought of her far away under 
hot winds and in weary marches, gentle and 
happy, kindly ministering to the wants of old 
age, and decorating poverty with sweet sub- 
mission —as he saw her now.” 

“Sir Pitt Crawley was a philosopher with a 
taste for what is called low life. His first mar- 
riage with the daughter of the noble Binkie 
had been made under the auspices of his 
parents; and as he often told Lady Crawley in 
her life-time she was such a confounded 
quarrelsome high-bred jade that when she died 
he was hanged if he would ever take another 
of her sort, at her ladyship’s demise he kept 
his promise, and selected for a second wife 
Miss Rose Dawson, daughter of Mr. John 
Thomas Dawson, ironmonger, of Mudbury.” 

“Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass 
farden for any one of them. He had his pretty 
Rose, and what more need a man require than 
to please himself? So he used to get drunk 
every night: to beat his pretty Rose some- 
times: to leave her in Hampshire when he 
went to London for the parliamentary session, 
without a single friend in the wide world.” 

“ At Eton he was called Miss Crawley; and 
there, I am sorry to say, his younger brother 
Rawdon used to lick him violently.” 

“ Neither of the sisters were very much dis- 
pleased.” 

“ He had his top boots in his room in which 
he used to hunt in the holidays.” 

“Captain Dobbin arrived at Madras in a 


high fever. His servants who accompanied 
him, brought him to the house of the friend 
with whom he had resolved to stay umtil his 
departure for Europe in a state of delirium: 
and it was thought for many, many days that he 
would never travel farther than the burying- 
ground of the church of St. George’s, where 
the troops. should fire a salvo over his grave, 
and where many a gallant officer lies far away 
from his home.” 

“Both the noble couple looked rather 
younger than in the eventful year ‘15, when 
Jos remembered to have seen them at Brus- 
sels.” 

In the Routledge edition of “ History of a 
Crime” occur some amusing lapses. “ Z/agére 
de bassesses” is translated by “a dinner wagon 
of basenesses”; “une defense de rien imprt- 
mer, signer Nusse” by “an order prohibiting 
the printing of any article signed ‘ Nusse’”; 
“On leur criait: La crosse en Tair.'” by 
“ They cried, ‘Throw up your butt ends in the 
air’”! “A partir de l’embarcadire” by “ Be- 
ginning atthe terminus”; “ Wafoléon J/1., 
comme empereur, avait drott au tonnerre, mais 
pour lui le tonnerre a été infamant,; tl a été 
Joudroyé par derritre,” by “ Napoleon II11., as 
an emperor, had a right to thunder, but for this 
man the thunder was ignominious—he was 
thunderstruck in the back.” 

Even Ruskin sometimes sins. Here are 
several choice examples from one who has 
been called the greatest master of English 
prose : — 

“IT never intended to have republished this 
book.” 

“TI could have wished to have given more 
examples.” 

“ Was most easily to be attained.” 

“There is no action so slight mor so mean.” 


“Tt means the most total destruction which 
a building can suffer.” 


Ruskin almost invariably uses 
when he should have used “further.” 

The funniest exemplification of the tendency 
to torture the English language, however, is to 
be found in the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to visit the literature classes of Har- 
vard university. That report bitterly assailed 
the teaching of English, but it was itself full 
of solecisms and awkward constructions. 

When the great ones fail there is consola- 
tion for the minor lights. 


Nathan Haskell Dole. 


“farther” 


Boston, Mass. 
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“The discussion in the August WRITER on 
duplicate offering of manuscripts wasa gen- 
uine and important service to all of us,” writes 
a subscriber for THE WRITER. In addition to 
the letters printed last month, the tollowing 
letter from the editor of the Century has been 
received: “In answer to your letter asking 
whether there is ‘any substantial reason why 
an article intended for magazine publication 
should not be submitted in duplicate to several 
magazines at the same time,’ etc., 1 would say 
that there may be cases in which this would 
not be objectionable, but, as a rule, the custom 
would doubtless be annoying. It might lead 
to misunderstandings, not only between the 
author and the publisher, but between the dif- 
ferent magazines. It is true that there are 
some unwarrantable delays in returning arti- 


cles, but these are apt to come from the very 
desire to be thorough and careful in the treat- 
ment of manuscripts. No author is greatly 
complimented at a too prompt decision, and 
sometimes an article is passed from hand to 
hand to get the judgments upon it from differ- 
ent points of view. I know thatin the Century 
office we are constantly trying to arrive more 
quickly at decisions.” 


a "x 


Writers who don’t know how to punctuate 
correctly, and who are too lazy to learn, may be 
interested in the advice given by a woman 
writing on the subject of the comma, whose 
rule is: — 

When in doubt, 
Leave it out. 
“for,” says she, “if it be omitted, you may be 
supposed to have forgotten to put it in, but if 
you insert it where it is not needed, it is evident 
you knew no better.’ 
* nd * 

Persistency is an important qualification for 
the attainment of literary success. In the first 
place, the writer must be persistent in order to 
complete his manuscript, and then he must be 
persistent again in order to secure its publica- 
tion. Rarely does a writer without a regular 
market sell a manuscript to the first editor to 
whom he offers it. Sometimes many editors 
must be approached in turn before the manu- 
script is sold, and this is true even in the case 
of writers who are tolerably well known to 
fame. R. D. Blackmore offered the manu- 
script of “ Lorna Doone” to nineteen publishers 
before he found one who would bring it out. 
A writer in the Literary World says that the 
author of a particularly fine poem which ap- 
peared recently in one of the leading magazines 
confessed to him: “ That poem was returned 
to me by sixteen editors,and I had made up 
my mind that if the seventeenth rejected it, | 
would tear it up.” These are only typical 
cases; scores of others might be cited. “Vanity 
Fair,” “Sartor Resartus,” “Evelina,” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for instance, were all re- 
fused many times before they were offered to the 
publishers who finally gave them to the world. 
The moral is that the writer who has produced 
something that he feels reasonably sure is 
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good should persist in offering it to editors un- 
til it finds a place somewhere. If his judg- 
ment ordinarily is sound, it will not be at fault 
so far as his manuscript is concerned, and if he 
persists long enough, eventually the wanderer 
will find a resting-place—let us hope, only 
temporary—in some _ editor’s “Accepted” 
pigeon-hole. 
«*s 
The San Francisco. Argonaut received a 
manuscript a while ago accompanied by the 
following queer letter : — 


“T inclose you manuscript of ‘ which 
I commend to your favorable consideration. If you like it, 
you may accept on any of the following conditions: You may 
pay me at your current rates. \f youdo not care to pay for it, 
you are welcome to it for nothing. \f that is asking too much, 
you may draw on me for five dollars to pay the printer for 
setting up the type, if you will publish it in the Argonaut.” 

It would seem at first sight as if this must 
cover the ground, but unhappily the Argonaut 
was unable to accept any of the offers, or the 
manuscript either, and it was returned with 
thanks. 

«** 

The poet is distinguished from his fellow- 
men, not alone by the sublimity of his thought, 
but by his peculiar merit of felicitous expres- 
sion. An illustration of this is offered by an 
incident of a Phi Beta Kappa dinner at Har- 
vard, which is related by a writer in the A mert- 
can University Magazine. “Dr. Holmes was 
called upon,” says the narrator, “and read that 
touching poem of college days, one of the most 
beautiful things which ever fell. from his pen : — 

‘When you and I were Joe and Bill.’ 

As he finished, a gentleman who sat next to 
me exclaimed, with glistening eyes: ‘What a 
poem! It’s between a laugh andacry!’ The 
applause which followed the lines had hardly 
ceased when Professor Lowell, rising, said: 
‘After hearing those charming verses, just 
between a smile and a tear——’. ‘ There,’ 
said my friend, ‘you have an example of his 
magical art of putting things.’” 


a” x 


The Chap-Book notes a surprising dearth of 
literary essays. ‘‘ Editors have so long wanted 
fiction rather than criticism,” it says, “ that now 
. an editor who wants something besides stories 
cannot getit....In the gathering of mate- 


rial for the Chaf-Book nothing is more difficult 
to secure than the essay. Nothing is offered 
in smaller quantity nor of so low an average 
quality. This in spite of the fact that editorial 
exigencies would induce one to be extraordi- 
narily appreciative.” It is to be feared that 
now that the editor of the Chap~-Book has given 
voice to his yearning he may be overwhelmed 
by an avalanche of literary essays. It is not 
certain, however, that he will get the kind he 
wants. Literary essays are the easiest things 
in the world to write, but, as the Chap-Book 
editor hints later on, there are differences in 
quality among them. The fact is that good lit- 
erary essays are always in demand; so are 
good poems on “ Spring,” but to be acceptable 
they must be very good indeed — better even 
than the poetry that is printed in the Chap- 
Book. 
a*« 

Apropos of the interesting article on “ Poetic 
Rhythms in Prose” by Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr., in the Atlantic Monthly for July, is an odd 
“correction” which the Macon Telegraph pub- 
lished in 1886. The Zelegraph said : — 

“In yesterday's article on Paul Hayne, tele- 
graphed from Augusta, a curious error occurred. 
These lines were ascribed to Mr. Hayne: — 


‘© His smile is the fathomless beam of the starshine’s sacred 
light. 

When the summer of the Southland dreams in the lap of the 
holy night ; 

When his spirit winged its flight it was through the starsh ne’s 
sacred light, 

In the midst of summer and in the lap of the holy night.’ 

“ The last two lines were the prose comment 
of our correspondent, but, happening to fall into 
the metre of the poem quoted, were added as 
part of the verse.” 


* 
* * 


The worst kind of a “ purpose-novel” is one 
written only for the purpose of making money. 
W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


The article, “Do Reporters Need Short- 
hand,” in THE WRITER for July suggested to 
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me the question: What chances for employ- 
ment by 2 newspaper has a young man who is 
well versed in both stenography and telegraphy 
— whose practical experience in both branches 
extends over a period of eleven years? It-has 
occurred to me that a man should stand a good 
chance of such employment who is capable of 
“taking” a speech in shorthand and transmit- 
ting it over the wire directly from his notes, 
thus saving much valuable time, especially if, 
combined with this, he has the ability to write 
fairly well and readily,a constitution especially 
adapted for “‘knock-about” work, and a predis- 
position to take active interest in the work. 
What is your opinion? A. 

[ Ability to write shorthand and to send mat- 
ter by telegraph from shorthand notes would 
undoubtedly help a man to get a position as a 
reporter. Not all of the reports of speeches 
that appear in newspapers under a “special” 
line are taken in shorthand and sent by tele- 
graph, however. Sometimes the type is set 
from the speaker’s manuscript, secured before- 
hand, and the proof is read by him before the 
speech is delivered. Sometimes a speaker has 
been known to have a reporter come to his 
office the afternoon before the eventful night 
and to deliver his speech there to an audience 
of one —said audience being expected to have 
a proof of the address ready for the orator 
sharp at 5 P. M. There are times, however, 
when speeches are reported in shorthand as 
they are delivered, and sent by telegraph after- 
ward, and of course a man who could take the 
speech in shorthand and afterward telegraph it 
without taking the time required for writing it 
out in longhand would be a valuable man on a 
daily newspaper. His ability to send news by 
telegraph would be useful also on other occa- 
sions. Not infrequently a reporter with a long 
story to send in over the wire finds himself in a 
little country office where a startled girl, used 
only to sending semi-weekly ten-word des- 
patches, looks with wild eyes at his bunch of 
copy and says: “Mercy! It would take mea 
week to telegraph all that!”’—and the un- 
happy reporter realizes that she tells the truth. 
In such a case, if he could sit down at the key 
and tell his own story over the wire, perhaps 
without even writing it, he could accomplish 
what would be otherwise impossible. It prob- 
ably would not pay the average reporter to 


learn telegraphy, but a reporter who knows 
telegraphy sometimes has a distinct advantage- 
over the reporter who does not. — w. H. H.] 


I have a mahogany desk which has been 
varnished and has ink spots on it. By what 
means can I get the varnish and ink off, in 
order to rub on an oil finish ? R. T. 

[ The ink spots can be washed off with water 
and the varnish with alcohol. — w. H. H. | 


Is it correct to sign letters “ Yours truly,” 
using the small “t,” or is the proper form 
“Yours Truly”? O. P. 

[The editor of THE WRITER prefers “ Yours 
truly,” with a small “t”; but there is no invari 
able rule covering the case. — W. H. H. } 


Can you recommend a work that treats of 
the “ mechanical” part of literary composition? 
I mean one of the character of Charles P. Net- 
tleton’s article, ‘On the Mechanism of Litera- 
ture,” in the August WRITER. H. J. 

[ The best book of the kind available is New- 
comer’s “ Practical Course in English Composi- 
tion,” which the publishers of THE WRITER 
will send postpaid on receipt of $1.00.— 
W. H. H.] 





> 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


Apropos to the death of 
Mrs. Stowe, it has been cur- 
rently stated that, after the 
Bible, ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
has had the largest circulation 
of any book ever published, — 
Collier's Weekly. 


Apropos of the death of 
Mrs. Stowe, it has been cur- 
rently said that, excepting 
the Bible, ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ”’ has had a larger cir- 
culation than any other book 
ever published. 


Took an Hospital.—New | Tooka Hospital. 


York Herald Headline. 


Before his death the de- 


The man said shortly be- 
ceased said: “‘I upset a 


fore he died: ‘I upset with 
naphtha lamp with my shoul- my shoulder, as I was getting 
der which was hanging above up, a naphtha lamp which was 
my head as I was getting | hanging above my head.” 
up.”’—London Daily News. | 


The price of lemons have 
gone down to 25 cents a dozen. 
— Boston Globe. 


The price of lemons has 
gone down to 25 cents a dozen. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Boyle.— Virginia Frazer Boyle, the writer 
of the Tennessee Centennial poem, is a typicat 
Southern woman. She lives such a quiet and 
simple life that her own townspeople know 
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little about her. She is fortunate in her home 
life and remains unspoiled, though favored with 
beauty, wealth, and position. In the early ’80’s 
some fugitive verses from her pen appeared; 
in 1885 the Harper party made a tour of the 
South, and Mrs. Boyle met Charles Dudley 
Warner. Soon afterward a dialect poem, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Boyle, appeared in the Monthly. 
Since then her poems have appeared from time 
to time in many of the standard magazines. 
She received a prize of $100 for the centennial 
poem, which was chosen from 147 submitted. 
— St. Louis Republic. 

Dickens. — Dickens was his books incar- 
nated, with their quaint expressions, their 
shrewd observation, their vivid imagination, 
their humor, and their pathos. He talked just 
as he wrote. His after-dinner speeches were 
literature. To spend a day with Dickens was 
like having a new book by Dickens all to your- 
self. 

Gad’s Hill was an ideal home. Everybody 
has seen a glimpse of the library in Fildes’ 
touching picture, “ The Vacant Chair,” but the 


pathos of the picture is destroyed by the fact 
that Dickens never wrote there, except to scrib- 


ble a hasty note. He said: “ Fancy writing in 
a library with all those books glaring down at 
you and saying, ‘What! Another?’” His 
work was done in his bedroom or in the 
chalet across the road. This chalet was a 
ready-made house exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition. Fechter bought it to surprise 
Dickens, and it was delivered in sections, 
each section numbered so that it could be 
easily put together. 

During my visits Dickens was not at work 
upon a novel, but he shut himself in Fechter’s 
chalet from 11 A. M. to3 P. M. almost every 
day. This was another part of his methodical 
system. If he felt in the mood, he would write 
an “Uncommercial Traveler” article; if not, 
he would answer letters, read Adil the Year 
Round proofs, jot down ideas, fill up the time 
with some sort of literary labor. This, he told 
me, was his self-discipline. The one room in 
the chalet was sparsely furnished, and had win- 
dows on all sides commanding quiet, pleasant 
views of fields and plantations. He seldom 
talked of his books, but one rainy day he 


showed me the bound manuscript of one of 
them, and told me his method of planning a 
story. Having selected a subject, he would 
write down the name of the hero and surround 
it with queries: “Shall he be rich? Parents 
or guardians? Defrauded of his property? 
An early love?” and so on with the other char- 
acters as they occurred to him. He always 
used blue ink, and so did Yates and Halliday, 
and the other writers of what was then “the 
Dickens school.” They all called him “ Chief,” 
and he liked the title. 

“Do you enjoy your books as much as your 
readers do?” I inquired —a foolish, admiring 
question that had probably been asked a thou- 
sand times. 

“ Certainly!” he replied; “why not? Do 
you suppose that I am less appreciative of 
humor and pathos than other people? 
the first laugh and the first cry.” 

But I never heard Dickens refer in conversa- 
tion to any of the characters that he had created. 
He never said, “ That is like old ‘ Pecksniff,’ ” 
or, “As ‘Sam Weller’ would have remarked,” 
and if anybody made such references in his 
presence, he would smile and change the sub- 
ject. The only exceptions were when he tried 
the effect of his readings of his stories upon his 
family party before appearing in public, and 
then “ Nancy Sykes ” seemed to be his favorite 
character. 

Of the making of new books during our 
walks there was no end. Everything sug- 
gested “copy” to Dickens, either as author or 
editor. He was a persistent pedestrian, hav- 
ing acquired the habit of prowling around 
London at night when he was suffering from 
insomnia. Lord Darnley’s residence was near 
“ Gad’s Hill,” and Dickens had free license to 
walk and drive through the spacious park and 
show his friends the ancient house. One 
afternoon we inspected the picture gallery. A 
long line of family portraits extended back to 
the Crusaders. Among the Court ladies, the 
grim warriors and stern judges, a golden-haired 
boy stood out as if painted with sunshine. A 
noise attracted our attention to the other end 
of the room, and there was a boy the exact 
duplicate of the picture, the likeness having, 
been reproduced after many generations. 


I have 
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“That will make a good story,” said Dick- 
ens, as we strolled through the park. “Take 
the boy of the picture and put him through his 
adventures in the olden times. First volume. 
Then take the modern boy, identical with his 
ancestor in appearance, mind, tastes, and 
morals, and describe his adventures in our 
times, and show how environnient affects the 
same type of man. I must talk this over with 
Charles Reade; he would do it gloriously.” 

“Gad’s Hill” was a merry house. When 
everything else failed, the library was an unend- 
ing amusement. The room was lined with 
books from floor to ceiling, even the backs of 
the doors being bookcases; but the books on 
the doors and along the floor were bogus. 
Dummy backs had been lettered with titles 
and pasted on the glass, and the titles had 
been selected by such wits as Dickens, Yates, 
the Collins brothers, Albert Smith, and Mark 
Lemon, of Punch. We used to sit on the 
floor to study this mock library and roll over 
with delight at some clever satire. I remember 
“The Virtues of Our Ancestors,” a volume so 
thin that the title had to be printed lengthwise ; 
“Five Minutes in India, by a British Tourist,” 
in two volumes as large as an unabridged dic- 
tionary; “Lives of the Poets,” a mere pam- 
phlet; “ Eggs on Bacon” to match “ Coke on 
Littleton”; ‘* Statues Erected to the Duke of 
Wellington,” fifteen portly volumes, and there 
were dozens of other quips and cranks. A cat- 
alogue of these bogus books should have been 
preserved, but nobody thought of writing it out, 
nobody realized that Dickens would ever die. — 
Stephen Fiske, in Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


Mathers.— Helen Mathers wrote her novel, 
“ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” in a bit of pique. 
Her father, who was a strict disciplinarian, 
denied her some cherished wish, and she paid 
him off by depicting the family martinet in her 
book. She was greatly surprised when her 
novel was accepted by the publishers, and went 
about in an agony of fear lest her father should 
discover the author. — Great Thoughts. 


Ruskin. — Mr. Ruskin, who has lately been 
‘Staying at a hotel at the head of one of the 
lakes, has now returned to Brantwood. The 
veteran author takes no exercise beyond daily 


walks, in which he is attended by his valet. 
The only occasions on which he shows any 
agility are when the sight of a stranger coming 
along the road impels him to get over a hedge 
in dread of being interviewed. Mr. Ruskin’s 
favorite recreation is chess, to which it is 
his custom to devote his evenings. A par- 
tiality for chess is also, I believe, one of the 
characteristics of George Meredith. — London 
Mail. 


———_ @— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Rovyat Naturat History. Edited by Richard Lydek- 
ker, B. A., F.R.S., F.Z.S. Parts XX—X 
96 pp. Paper, 50 cents each. 
Warne & Co. 1896. 


XXL. 
New York: 


ach, 
Frederick 


The publication of five parts more will com- 
plete Warne’s * Royal Natural History,” thirty- 
one parts having been already issued. The 
work is a valuable one, and both naturalists 
and amateurs will find it helpiul, interesting, 
and instructive. It gives the facts of natural 
history in popular form, all its information 
being based upon the latest scientific knowl- 
edge. The illustrations, including both colored 
plates and black-and-white pictures, are of 
more than ordinary excellence, and typography 
and paper are all that could be desired. Part 
XX., devoted to birds, continues the Picarians, 
and treats of the owls and ospreys, and the 
diurnal birds of prey. Part XX1. continues 
the diurnal birdsof prey. Part XXII. takes up 
the order Herodiones, with the herons, storks, 
and ibises, and commences the order Columbae, 
with the pigeons and sand-grouse, turtle-doves, 
etc. Part XXIII. completes the article on 
pigeons and sand-grouse, and takes up the 
game birds, beginning with the grouse and 
ptarmigan, and continuing with the Rail Tribe 
andthe Plover Group. Part XXIV. continues 
the Plover Group, and takes up the tube-nosed 
birds, the divers, flightless birds, and the ex- 
tinct birds. Part XXV. begins Volume V., 
commencing the Reptiles, and treating of the 
land tortoises and crocodiles. Part XXVI. 
completes the tortoises, and treats of the 
Scaled Reptiles. This part commences the 
Snakes, treating first of the pythons and boas. 
Part XXVII. continues the Snakes, and com- 
mences the Amphibians, with the frogs, toads, 
etc. Part XXVIII. opens with a chapter on 
the newts and salamanders, and commences the 
Fishes. Part XXIX. continues the Fishes, 
and the subject is completed in Part XXX. 
Part XXXI. commences Volume VI., with the 
Invertebrate Animals, taking up ants, wasps, 
bees, flies, and fleas. Then follow the Lepi- 
doptera, butterflies and moths. Each part has 
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many illustrations, including two full-page 
plates. Every lover of nature should own a 


copy of the work. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





(Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it.» Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value.] 

Paste That Will Keep.—I have a recipe 
for paste that will keep for any length of time — 
provided you don't use it. The ingredients 
— one pound wheat flour, one quart water, four 
fluid drachms nitric acid, forty grains boric 
acid, twenty minims oil of cloves—cost about 
fifteen cents, and will make paste enough to fill 
a four-pound jar. Here are the “ directions”: 
Mix the flour, boric acid, and water, then strain 
the mixture; add the nitric acid; apply heat, 
with constant stirring until the mixture thick- 
ens; when it is nearly cold add the oil of 
cloves. This paste will have a pleasant smell, 
will not attract flies, etc., and can be used to 
the last. It will maintain a thick consistency, 
and can be repeatedly thinned ‘if desired ) by 
adding water. S. F. D. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


To Remove Ink Stains from the Fingers. 
—A simple way of removing ink stains from 
the fingers is to rub vaseline well into the skin 
at the stained parts,and then rub off with a 
piece of soft paper before applying soap. In 
this way the hands may be washed perfectly 


clean. A. K. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


To Trace Designs or Pictures. — Some- 
times a writer desires to trace a design, map, 
plan, or picture, and has no tracing paper at 
hand. In such a case ordinary white paper 
may be made transparent by rubbing it lightly 
with benzine. The tracing can then be easily 


made, and the benzine on evaporating leaves 


the paper opaque as before. L. G. 
Cuicaco, IIl. 


Recipe for Red Ink.—To make red ink, 
take an ounce phial, put into it a teaspoonful of 
aqua ammonia, a piece of gum arabic the size of 
two peas, and six grains of carmine. Fill up 
with soft water, and the ink is soon ready for 
use. Ss. F. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





‘ LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tos Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


CARDINAL MANNING AND His BioGRAPHER. 
Smith. Forum (28 c.) for September. 

Wuittier — A Mopern ApostLe oF Lorry SPIRITUALITY. 
B. O. Flower. Avena (28 c. ) for September. 

Tavks with Tennyson. Wilfred Ward. Reprinted from 
New Review in Electic ( 48 c. ) for September. 

Outver Wenpvett Hormes. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted 
from National Review in Electic ( 48 c.) for September. 

Emite Zora. Illustrated. The Parisian (18 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Nora Perry. Reprinted from Boston Herald in Current 
Literature (28 c. ) for September. 

Ropert W. CuHAmBers. Curtis Brown. Reprinted from 
New York Press in Current Literature (28 c.) for Septem- 
ber. 

Tue New ConGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
Chautauquan (23 c. ) for September. 

On Conversation—II. J. P. Mahaffy. 
(28 c. ) for September. 

Henry James. With portrait. 
man (23 c.) for September. 

TEACHING THE Spirit oF LITERATURE. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Tue Story or “ Uncie Tom’s Casin.”’ 
Warner. Atlantic (38 c.) for September. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Illustrated. Richard Burton, 
Century (28 c. ) for September. 

Harriet Bescuer Stows. Illustrated. George Willis 
Cooke. New England Magazine (28 c.) for September. 

H.C. Bunnger. Brander Matthews. Scribner's (28 c.) for 
September. 

On THE Trait oF Don Qurxore. Illustrated. 
F. Jaccaci. Scribner's (28 c.) for September. 

Cu.tturg anv Byron. The Point of View. Scribner's 
(28 c. ) for September. 

How to Conpuct a Locat NewspapEr. 
Cockerell. Lippincott’s ( 28 c.) for September. 

Heroines, Past AND Present. Nina R. Allen. 
cott’s (28 c. ) for September. 


Rev. J. Ts 


E. A. Hempstead, 
Chautauguan 
Annie Macdonell. Book- 
W. P. Trent. 


Charles Dudley 


August 


John A. 


Lippin- 
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Wittram Wetmore Story. Mrs. Lew Wallace. Cosmo- 
politan (13¢.) for September. 

Stories oF Some Poputar Soncs. With portraits of 
Samuel Minturn Peck, Hattie Tyng Griswold, and Eben E. 
Rexford. Ella A. Giles. Demorest’s(23 c. ) for September. 

Tue Persona Sipe oF Dickens. Illustrated. Stephen 
‘Fiske. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. ) for September. 

Taree Writers OF THE SoutH. With portraits. Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Bellamy (by Orline Cates); Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart (by Clara R. Jenison); Miss Grace King (by Julie K. 
Wetherill). Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 c.) for September. 

Wuittier’s UnpuB.isHeD Verse. —I. Mildred Beardslee. 
Pittsburg Monthly (8 c.) for September. 

Turee Minor Grapuic Humorists. ( Lover, Forrester, 
and Onwhyn). Illustrated. George Somes Layard, Maga- 
zine of Art(38c. ) for September. 

H. G. Wetts. “ Picaroon.” 
tember 1. 

Dr. MARK TRAFTON. 
ton ) for July 29. 

Cuarizes J. O’Matrey. With portrait. 
Orphan's Bouquet ( Boston ) for July 30. 

Cuaries Dickens AND His Worx. J. Herbert Ash- 
bourne. Collier’s Weekly (13 c. ) for July 30. 

Leoro_tp von Ranke. Edward Gaylord Bourne. 
nee Review (78 c.) for August. 

Tue PuirosopHy oF EnGutsxh Literature. B. W. 
Wells. Sewanee Review (78 c.) for August. 

Heven M. Winstow. With portrait. 
(13 c. ) for August. 

Jane AUSTEN. 
for August. 

Ina D. Cootsritx. With portrait. Hesperian (St. Louis ) 
for August. 

THe Writtnc or “THe Raven.” Frances Aymar 
Mathews. Bachelor of Arts (28 c. ) for August-September. 

Juutian Hawtuorne. Collier’s Weekly (13 ©.) for 
August 6. 

James Wuitcoms Rivey. Rev. A. W. Armstrong. 
western Christian Advocate (Chicago) for August 12. 

Ta.xs witH Tennyson. Wilfrid Ward. Reprinted from 
New Review in Littell’s Living Age (18 c.) for August 8. 

Vervaine. Augustus Manson. Reprinted from Temple 
Bar in Littell’s Living Age (18 c. ) for August 22. 

LonGFeLtLow’s PorTLAND. Illustrated. Lillian Leslie 
Johnson. Ji/ustrated American (13 c.) for August 15. 

Ipa M. Tarsett. With portrait. Arthur Henry. Les/ie's 
Weekly (13 c.) for August 27. 

Joseph Westey Harper. Margaret E. Sangster. 
per’s Bazar (13 c.) for August 1. 

““Tueo. Bentzon’? —Mapame Tu. BLanc. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for August 8. 

Joseru Westey Harper. With portrait. H. M. Alden. 
Harper's Weekly (13.c. ) for August 1. 

Tue Rr. Rev. Artuur CLevetanp Coxe, LL.D. With 
portrait. George S. Mallory. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for 
August 1. 

Mavurvus J6xat. 
(13 c.) for August 8. 

Freperick WittiaAM NicHoits Crowcn. 
Harper’; Weekly (13 ¢. ) for August 29. 

INTERVIEW wiTH CHaARLEs A. Dana. 
Newspaperdom (8 c. ) for August 20. 

INTERVIEW WITH MARSHALL CUSHING. 
Newspaperdom (8 c.) for August 27. 


Chap-Book (13 ¢.) for Sep- 
With portrait. Zion’s Herald ( Bos- 


Henry Coyle. 


Sewa- 


Home Monthly 


Henry W. Rolfe. Citizen ( Philadelphia) 


North- 


Har- 


Grace King. 


Marrion Wilcox. Harper's Weekly 
With portrait. 
With portrait. 


With portrait, 


F. Tennyson Neety. Portrait. 
for August 6. 

Evuropgan CORRESPONDENTS OF AMERICAN Daruigs. With 
portraits of Ballard Smith, Arthur Warren, Isaac N. Ford, 
Annie Morton Lane, Julian Ralph, Horace Townsend, Harold 
Frederic, John Beaufry Lane, and Harry R. Chamberlain. 
Reprinted from Strand Magazine in Fourth Estate (13 c. ) 
for August 20. 

Mrs. Emma Sutecps-Car_eton. With portrait. Fourth 
Estate (13 c.) for August 20. 
Str Georce Newnes. 

(13 c. ) for August 27. 


Fourth Estate (13 ¢.) 


With portrait. Fourth Estate 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Rudyard Kipling has closed his residence at 
Brattleboro, Vt., and has sailed for England, 
where he will make his home for an indefinite 
period. 


Hector Malot is going to make himself dis- 
agreeable by publishing in his autobiography 
a key to his romances, all of which, he declares, 
he took from actual events. 

William T. Adams, known and beloved by 
every American boy for forty years past as 
“ Oliver Optic,” celebrated his seventy-fourth 
birthday at his home in Dorchester, Mass., 
July 31. His first book, “ The Boat Club,” ap- 
peared in 1855, and since then there have been 
sold nearly 1,100,000 copies of his books. 

The Western Editorial Federation, composed 
of editors of Western country papers, will meet 
in Denver, September 14-17. 

The next convention of the National Editorial 
Association will be held in Galveston, Texas, 
February 17, 1897. A side trip to the city of 
Mexico will be one of the features. 

F. G. Kenyon is editing a collection of Mrs. 
Browning’s correspondence, and will be 
pleased if any one having letters from Mrs. 
Browning will communicate with him in care 
of Smith, Elder, & Co., London. 

Any persons who have letters of Mrs. Stowe 
are requested to send them to Houghton, Miff- 
lin, & Co., at 4 Park street, Boston, for use in 
the preparation of “Life and Letters of Mrs. 
Stowe.” They will be carefully returned after 
copies are made of those which are found to 
be available. 1 


Max Pemberton has been made the editor of 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
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G. Mercer Adam has succeeded Dr. Edward 
«<C. Towne as editor of Se/f Culture ( Chicago). 


S. C. Griggs, the oldest book publisher in 
‘Chicago, has retired, and the business of S. C. 
Griggs & Co. has been sold to Scott, Farman, 
-& Co. 


The Mew Bohemian ( Cincinnati ) is dead. 


The Proof Sheet (Chicago) has ceased publi- 
cation. Henry R. Boss, the editor, will here- 
after conduct a department devoted to proof- 
readers and proofreading in the ational 
Printer-Fournalist ( Chicago ). 

Among publications recently reported dead 
are Vanity, the Gothamite, and the Cambridge 
Magazine. 


J. Van Vechten Waring has bought the 
Waterbury, and it will be published hereafter 
in New York. 


Lloyd Brice having sold the North Ameri- 
can Review and retired from all connection 
with it, the September number is issued by the 
North American Review Publishing Company. 
David A. Monroe, who is the new editor, presi- 
dent, and treasurer, was for a number of years 
connected with the literary department of 
Harper & Brothers. He became general man- 
ager of the Review in May, 1889. 


The ///ustrator ( Atlanta) has made a change 
to an octavo form, which is a great improve- 
ment. “No. 3 and 4” is dated June-July. 
No. 5, the next issue, will be dated September. 
The publishers say: “ Owing to changes in the 
mechanical make-up of the magazine, as well as 
its editorial staff, the June issue was delayed 
so it had to be incorporated into the July num- 
ber, as a Double Mid-Summer Number, but 
hereafter its date of issue will be the first of 
each month.” 


Littell’s Living Age (Boston) will have 
hereafter a monthly supplement, which will 
contain readings from American magazines, 
readings from new books, and also a list of 
books of the month. It will also print transla- 
tions from the French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian reviews and magazines. 

Le Petit Fournal de Réfusés isa new quar- 


terly published in San. Francisco—the latest 
-addition to the list of freak magazines. 


The Favorite (West Springfield, Mass.) is a 
new magazine for school children in the primary 
grades, containing short, simple stories relating 
to the regular schoolroom work in nature study 
and literature. 


The first number of the Magazine of A meri- 
cana is announced by George Watkins, of 
Indianapolis, for publication in October. The 
design of this new quarterly will be to place 
before collectors, booksellers, and librarians a 
complete register of new books, published in 
this country and abroad, relating to the an- 
tiquities, history, and geography of America, 
the West Indies, and the South Sea. 

Success is the name of a new “ magazine of 
progress and self-help ” to be published monthly 
in Boston, with Dr. O. S. Marden as editor. 
The prospectus says: “ The keynote of the 
magazine will be to inspire, encourage, and 
stimulate to higher purposes all who are anx- 
ious to add to their knowledge and culture and 
to make the most of themselves and their 
opportunities.” 

The Morse-Broughton Company ( New York ) 
announces that the first number of Ze Charme, 
a new Paris fashion journal, will appear about 
September 15. It will contain eight colored 
plates and sixteen pages of black and white 
designs, and will be in all respects the finest 
low-priced magazine published in Paris. 

The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., offers 
fourteen prizes—one each of $50, $25, $15, 
and $10, and ten of $5 each—for the best 
stories, containing not more than 3,500 words, 
submitted before November 1. 


The Woman's World and Fenness-Miller 
Monthly ( New York ) offers two prizes of $30 
and $20 for the six best amateur photographs 
submitted for publication before November 1. 
The first prize will be paid for the best three 
photographs judged on all-round artistic merits. 
The second prize will be awarded to the 
photographers whose three pictures published 
in the magazine please the greatest number of 
subscribers, each one of whom is entitled to 
vote. The only conditions are that competitors 
shall send at least three photographs, mailed 
flat and well protected, and that the pictures 
shall not have been previously published. 
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A London newspaper, the Family Circle, 
has just offered a prize of $25,000, with $5,000 
additional to be given to a certain London 
hospital. ; 

President Octave Chanute of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers has offered a special 
prize of $100 for the best monograph on the 
kite, giving a full theory of its mechanics and 
stability, with quantitative computations ap- 
pended. 

A premium of $100 is offered by the New 
Hampshire Medical Society for “the best origi- 
nal essay on some medical topic,” containing 
from 4,000 to 10,000 words, and submitted to 
the trustees by April 1, 1897. 

Artists who desire full information as to the 
conditions of the competition for the Carnegie 
prizes of $5,000 and $3,000 offered in connec- 
tion with the November exhibition in Pittsburg 
may address John W. Beatty, director of fine 
arts, Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Penn. 

The New York Sunday World will give 
$500 for the the best campaign song submitted 
by October 1. The song may be dedicated to 
any party— Republican, Free-Silver Democ- 
racy, Sound-Money Democracy, Populist, So- 
cialist-Labor, or Prohibitionist. Manuscripts 
should be addressed: “ Campaign Song Editor, 
the Sunday World, New York.” 

The prizes offered by the Mew York Herald 
for the best summer resort letters submitted 
this season have been awarded as follows: First 
prize, $200, to Miss M. E. Wardwell, Sunset 
Lawn, Newport, R. I.; second prize, $100, to 
Miss Lucy Cleveland, No. 43 Lafayette place, 
New York city. The letters which won the 
prizes were “ Gaiety of Newport,” published 
August 23, and “Whale to Windward,” pub- 
lished August 30. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson is about to leave Nor- 
way to take up his permanent residence in 
Germany. 

In the Century for September Richard Bur- 
ton gives an account of the life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, which is illustrated by several 
portraits, including the frontispiece, from a 
daguerreotype taken in 1852, and a facsimile 
of, the original manuscript of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 


The essay on H. C. Bunner by Brander 
Matthews in Scribner's for September gives 
not only an insight into Bunner’s winning per- 
sonality, but fully and sympathetically reveals 
his literary ideals and the measure of their ac- 
complishment. 


At the recent exposition of the Salon National 
de la Mode, held in Paris, a diploma.and sil- 
ver medal were awarded to 7ozlettes, New York, 
in recognition of its artistic beauty as a book 
and unsurpassed merits as a fashion magazine. 

The article on Harriet Beecher Stowe, by 
Rev. George Willis Cooke, in the Mew Eng- 
land Magazine for September, is a careful and 
Sympathetic study of Mrs. Stowe’s literary 
work and of her character as a woman. It is 
illustrated by portraits of Mrs. Stowe at vari- 
ous periods, and pictures of her successive 
homes and the places most intimately associ- 
ated with her life. 

In the Arena for September Mr. Flower con- 
tributes the closing paper of his admirable 
series on Whittier, entitled “ Whittier: A Mod- 
ern Apostle of Lofty Spirituality.” 

Brummer’s “Lexicon of German Authors” 
contains about 5,000 names. The seniors of 
the German literary world are Victor von 
Strauss, more than eighty years old; Julius 
Bacher, eighty-six; Franziska von Hohen- 
haufen, eighty-four; Ludwig Lenz, eighty- 
three; Adolph Katsch, eighty-three; Philipp 
Galen, eighty-three. In the division of “ Young 
German Authors” the oldest is Sudermann, 
who was born in 1857. 

More than 200 portraits of authors add in- 
terest to the pages of the new catalogue — or 
“descriptive list” —just issued by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Emily Lady Tennyson, widow of the poet, 
died at Aldworth, August Io, aged eighty-three. 

Charles Lotin Hildreth died in New York, 
August 12, aged forty years. 

Mary Abigail Dodge (‘ Gail. Hamilton” ) died 
at Hamilton, Mass., August 17, aged sixty-six. 

Frederick Nicholls Crouch died at Port- 
land, August 18, aged eighty-eight. 

C. S. Reinhart died in New York, August 30, 
aged fifty-two. 








